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Neither shall I mingle panegyric or satire with an history
intended to inform posterity, as well as to instruct those
of the present age, who may be ignorant or misled; since
facts, truly related, are the best applauses, or most lasting
reproaches.

Discourses upon subjects relating to the public usually
seem to be calculated for London only, and some few miles
about it; while the authors suppose their readers to be in-
formed of several particulars, to which those that live re-
mote are, for the generality, utter strangers. Most people,
who frequent this town, acquire a sort of smattering (such
as it is), which qualifies them for reading a pamphlet, and
finding out what is meant by innuendoes, or hints at facts
or persons, and initial letters of names, wherein gentlemen
at a distance, although perhaps of much better understand-
ings, are wholly in the dark. Wherefore, that these Memoirs
may be rendered more generally intelligible and useful, it
will be convenient to give the reader a short view of the
state and disposition of affairs, when the last session of
Parliament began. And because the party-leaders, who
had lost their power and places, were, upon that juncture,
employing all their engines, in an attempt to re-establish
themselves, I shall venture one step further, and represent
so much of their characters as may be supposed to have in-
fluenced their politics.

On the seventh day of December, one thousand seven
hundred and eleven, began the second session of Parliament.
It was now above a year since the Queen had thought fit to
put the great offices of state, and of her own household,
into other hands; however, three of the discontented lords
were still in possession of their places, for the Duke of Marl-
borough continued general, the Duke of Somerset master
of the horse, and the Earl of Cholmondeley treasurer of
Her Majesty's household;1 likewise great numbers of the
same party2 still kept employments of value and importance,
which had not been usual of late years upon any changes
of ministry. The Queen, who judged the temper of her
people by this House of Commons, which a landed interest
had freely chosen, found them very desirous of a secure

1  See note on p. 385 of vol. v. of present edition.    [T. S. ]

2  P. Fitzgerald says " the ejected party."   [W. S. J.]